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rived this notion from Pythagoras, and throughout
there runs the Orphic (and also the Buddhist) idea
of each re-birth being a stage in a course of moral
evolution and effort after purification. Empedokles,
however, sees not a wheel, but rather a toilsome
road or roads of life. Professor Garbe, in his book
which I quoted in the first lecture, the just published
Sdnkhya Philosophic, repeats his opinion expressed
in the Monist of January, 1894, that the Greeks did
actually borrow, in other respects, from the Indian
philosophers. And Professor von Schroeder, in his
treatise Pythagoras und die Inder, seems to me to
have quite clearly made out his case in favour of a
borrowing by Pythagoras. It is at least certain that
the students of ancient philosophy will do well to
study more carefully than hitherto the Indian paral-
lels ; and I hope I shall therefore be excused for
having turned aside, in this connection, to notice a
few of the most interesting.

What is at least certain is that the Buddhist, like
the Vedantist, the Sankhya, and the Greek views
just referred to (as well as in the Keltic parallels
quoted in my Hibbert Lechires, pp. 76, 77), looked
upon salvation, not as an escape from sin or hell,
but from this unending, hopeless wheel of life,
on which the ordinary man was being relentlessly
whirled round. All the Indian philosophies unite